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SAINT MARTHA’S HOUSE IN PHILADELPHIA 

by sarah BROWN WILCOX 

The Johns Hopkins Hospital School for Nurses, Class of 1900 

Saint Martha’s House is an anonymously endowed church settle¬ 
ment house opened on All Saints’ Day, 1901, in the extreme southern part 
of Philadelphia, with the Et. Rev. Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., Bishop of Penn¬ 
sylvania, as trustee. The work is supported by voluntary' contribution. 
The object of the house is to educate and elevate the people of the neigh¬ 
borhood, who are mostly American born, and are intelligent, teachable, 
and appreciative. No charity is given, but all clubs and classes pay dues 
and contribute a small amount towards the support of the house. A dea¬ 
coness, Miss Jean W. Colesbury, was placed in charge, and her attractive 
personality and remarkable success in winning the people of the neighbor¬ 
hood soon drew about her other workers besides the two deaconesses sent 
to her in the beginning, and added other departments of work, all having 
the same end in view. 

The house itself was originally two small mechanics’ houses at the 
corner of Snyder Avenue and Eighth Street. They were connected, put 
in repair, and made as attractive and convenient as possible for their 
future use. The store under the corner house was converted into a good- 
sized and cosey lecture-room, which is used for meetings of the Boys’ 
Club, the Mothers’ Domestic Circle, and the Girls’ Club, and for lectures 
and classes of many kinds. In the mornings, since April, 1902, children 
from three to five years old fill the kindergarten held here to overflowing. 
It is also the home of a much-appreciated library, which had one hundred 
and fifty children subscribers on the day it first opened. The children as 
well as their parents come here to invest in the Starr Saving Fund, of 
which we have one of the largest branches in Philadelphia. In the neat 
kitchen back of the assembly-room the girls’ cooking-classes are held, and 
just outside the door a filtered ice-water fountain supplies pure, cold 
water to hundreds of passers-by daily. In the second house are reception- 
and dining-rooms and kitchen. On the upper floors of the houses are the 
sleeping-rooms for the workers, while over both houses the roof-garden, 
with its awnings, vines, and bright flowers, forms an attractive landmark 
and a cool retreat on hot evenings. 

In February, 1903, Miss Edith Madeira came to live in the house and 
began to pay nursing visits to the sick in the neighborhood who were under 
the care of a physician. At the end of two months she had the salary for 
a second nurse pledged for six months and enough patients to keep both 
busy, and the work has gone on steadily increasing until there are few 
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physicians in the district who have not had at least one patient cared for 
by the St. Martha’s nurses, and there, are few streets where their brisk 
steps and their nursing bag are not famTiar sights. At the end of six 
months twelve hundred and thirty-three nursing visits had been paid to 
one hundred and fifty-six patients and two hundred dollars and twenty-six 
cents had been received. The small fee, regulated by the ability of the 
family to pay (and many families are very poor), preserves the self- 
respect of the people. We find constant opportunity to teach lessons in 
hygiene, household economy, cooking, and home nursing to the family as 
we care for our patients. Our work as teachers has been greatly assisted 
during the vacation months by weekly lecture on hygiene, given under the 
management of the Board of Health by prominent doctors. The attend¬ 
ance has been very good and the interest and profit of the people great. 

A small loan closet has been started and plans are already being made 
for classes in bedmaking and simple care of the sick. • The widow of one 
patient, though left with six small children to support, gave money to 
buy a bed-rest to be loaned to other patients as a memorial to her husband. 

The work the nurses are able to do in preventing suffering is of no 
less importance than the relief which their ministrations bring the sick. 
Limping children are taken to the hospitals for treatment and braces, 
contagious cases are often detected before the parents notice that the 
children are ailin g, and the work of the Board of Health is aided by our 
reporting houses in need of fumigation. 

In July the Philadelphia Press opened a station for the sale of Pas¬ 
teurized modified milk for sick babies on the plan of the Straus milk 
depots in New York. In August Miss Madeira opened one of its sub¬ 
stations at St. Martha’s House, which already has the largest sales of 
milk of any sub-station in Philadelphia, and several little lives have been 
saved by this much-needed blessing to working mothers. 

True to our Johns Hopkins training in hydrotherapy, we teach 
oftener than anything else how both the sick and the well obtain inesti¬ 
mable benefit from the daily cleansing bath and from drinking pure water 
freely. The St. Martha’s nurses’ watchword is “ cleanliness,” that virtue 
which prepares the way for and is next to Godliness, the end and aim of 
all true education and elevation. 



